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duce us to the actual life of the men of the Revolution better than any 
abstract of their debates in Congress or of their doings on the battle- 
field. We have to complain of the chapter, that it is too short. The 
best part of it is extracted from a rare book of travels by the Abbe 
Eobin, one of the chaplains of the French army during the American 
war. Some of M. Robin's views must be taken with considerable 
allowance. He saw everything more favorably than an impartial wit- 
ness would, and evidently wished to exaggerate the importance of the 
people whose shores he visited. 

The defects of Mr. Barry's composition are too great fondness for 
poetical quotations, — especially from Shakespeare, who is often called 
in to illustrate some subject utterly incongruous with the quotation, — 
and a slight tendency to prosy and needless moralizing. The weak- 
nesses of individuals are often excused on the ground of the radical de- 
fects of human nature. This style of preaching adds nothing to the 
value, as it certainly adds nothing to the interest, of a history. Mr. Bar- 
ry's sin in this regard is not, however, excessive. 



10. — Greece and the Greeks of the Present Day. By Edmond 
About. Translated by authority. New York: Dix, Edwards, 
& Co. 1857. 16mo. pp. 376. 

The fascinating style and curious revelations of M. About's work 
on Greece attracted to it at the time of its publication more notice 
than is usually given to works of such a kind. Paris was amused, and 
Athens was enraged. All suspected that the temptation of fine writing 
had colored some of the statements too highly, and the Philhellenes, 
both in and out of Greece, were profuse in their charges of malice and 
falsehood. But more than two years have passed, and in all important 
particulars the work of M. About remains uncontradicted. The just 
charge which would he against him is, that, while he tells the truth, he 
does not tell the whole t nth ; that, while he shows the weak and bad 
side of Greek character and life, he does not as fairly show the good 
side ; perhaps, also, that he does not do justice to the difficulties which 
the Greeks have had to contend with in the way of their national devel- 
opment. Considering these difficulties, the progress of the Greek nation 
has been extraordinary, and unparalleled in the history of any other 
European state. It is very easy to find fault with the Greeks, that 
they have not in a quarter of a century risen from utter barbarism to 
the best civilization of France or Germany. But it would be hard for 
the brilliant critics to show another instance in which a quarter of a 
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century has wrought a change so remarkable. M. About's work is 
neither a book of travels nor a scientific description, though it partakes 
of both these kinds. It is rather a general survey of the land, its peo- 
ple and its institutions, illustrated by off-hand sketches, personal remi- 
niscences, and humorous anecdotes. The writer had a position suffi- 
ciently favorable, and stayed long enough in the country, to enable him 
to see thoroughly things as they are, and many of his views are as ac- 
curate as photographs. The chapters are of unequal merit, however. 
That on Keligion is very defective, while the chapter on Education 
is very full and interesting. We object, certainly, to the statement 
that foreign languages are not taught in the schools of Greece, and 
that the Greeks have an exclusive and intolerant regard for their own 
tongue. On the contrary, there is no people in Europe that are such 
polyglots, — no people, according to our observation, that have such a 
desire to learn the dialects of the cultivated nations of Europe. We 
have heard in the schools of Syra and Athens children under twelve 
years of age who could speak fluently two, and even three, languages 
besides their own, all which they had learned within the walls of their 
school-room. What this Frenchman says of Greece, is far more true 
of France. Your Frenchman has a compassionate contempt for the 
rude speech of outside barbarians. His is the metropolitan speech, the 
language of science, of diplomacy, of politeness, and of true eloquence. 

Some of M. About's scenes, we have no doubt, are embellished by 
his charming fancy. His interview with the commissioner is probably 
an " imaginary conversation," and we may be allowed to think that the 
style of the Duchess of Plaisance is modified by the skill of her visitor. 
M. About's own style is very delightful, as all readers of "Tolla" 
have long known. The translation " by authority " is not always so 
successful in keeping a pure English idiom, as in conveying the spirit 
and meaning of the original. Needless words are inserted, and the 
sprightly auxiliary verbs of the French style are rendered by vulgar- 
isms, as in the use of "have got" for "have," which occurs continually. 
We advise those who can procure the original to eschew the transla- 
tion. For those who cannot, however, the translation will answer. The 
book has more than ephemeral value. 



11. — Le Roi des Montagnes. Par Edmond About. Paris: 
Hachette. 1857. 16mo. pp. 303. 

The protest, remonstrance, indignation, and savage threats with 
which M. About's "La Grece Contemporaine" was met by the press 



